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' Under Military Rule te Guard: the Secret, the 800 Men in This : 
Group Were Prisenets in the Methyl Poison Gas: Stockade Near 
Cleveland from Awg. 1 to Nev. 
Gen. William L. Sibert, in Command of Chemical Warfare Service; 
en the Bight, Colonel-F. M. Dorsey, Chief of. the: Peceine noe 

Division of That Service. 
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Manufactured Sdeaetly by the Thousands of Tons 


had the fragrance of geranium bies- 

-soms. It was an oily amber liquid, 

highly explosive, and bursting into 
flame with water. It was-the Amer- 
ican super-poison gas,deadly by contact 
or by inhalation of the smallest detect- 
able portion. A drop on the hand would 
cause intolerable agony and death after 
a few hours. It was called methyl (part- 
ly because that name did not describe it) 
and it was the climax of this country's 
achievement in the lethal arts. * 

The. signing of the armistice spared 
the enemy any first-hand acquaintance 
with the terrors of methyl. Major Gen. 
W. L. Sibert, in command of the Chemical 
Warfare Service, had directed that 3,000 
tons of it, in shell and drums, be in readi- 
ness on the battlefield March 1, 1919. 
Ten tons a day were being produced in 
an eleven-acre. plant near Cleveland, 
Ohio, and the plant was two months 
ahead of its schedule when Foch crossed 
No Man’s Land to offer terms to a 
beatenfoe. It is estimated that ten tons 
of methyl is one ton more than enough 
- to depopulate Manhattan Island; and‘ so 
it is not difficult to guess what would 
have happened had Hindenburg and his 
cohorts persisted until Spring. 

Two days after the atmistice» was 
signed workmen began dismantling the 
big plant, They scrapped. the compli- 
cated and expensive apparatus, every 
piece of which had been specially planned 
and manufactured for the production of 





the most terrible instrument of man- 
slaughter ever conceived. On Feb. 1 the 
work of demolition was complete. There 
remained no trace of that scattering ar- 
ray of barracks and laboratories which 
had been a cradle of death. But the for- 


- mulas, processes, and. personnel were 


painstakingly set down for the-records at 
Washington against the contingency of 
another war. 

There did remain, however, tons. and 
‘tons of methyl: “What was to be done 
with it, now that there was no longer any 
active occasion’ for exterminating Ger- 
mans? Cleveland did not want the dead- 
ly stuff dumped into Lake Erie, and 
there seemed no practicable method of 
neutralizing its deadliness chemically. 
‘Almost enough was on hand to destroy 
the entire pedple of the United- States, 
paige = teen emer aise 
pose of it. 


Baltimore. Anit thet: the ison containers 
were stowed gently in a ship and taken 
fifty miles to sea, where they were low- 
ered over the side into water three miles 
deep. 

Rust_will eat pinholes into those con- 
tainers, and there will be a minute and 
gradual intermixture of water with their 
fatal contents. In such circumstances 
there-is no flame, but a slow chemical 
reaction which produces two nontoxic 
compounds. Experts do not believe even 
that fish will perish from the presence'on 
the. ocean bed-of this vast quantity of 
poison. When the salt water of the At- 
lantic embraced the last of those iron 
tanks, finis was written to a chapter in 


American war effort which, until now, - 


has been a secret scrupulously guarded. 
Compare this* secret. new . compound 
with “mustard,” which the ‘chemists 
dubbed “king of poison gases.”- Mustard 
was first used* by the Germans, with 
terrifie- effect, at: Ypres, July-20, 1917. 
Thereafter its use became general, and 
afforded such marked tactical advantage 


devised a formula one-fourth more toxic 


than that used by the Germans. The 


gas, known to chemists as dichlorethyl 
sulphide, is now the common. property 
of the combatant nations. The processes 


It is a sweetish liquid; both in taste and 
smell, about. as volatile as turpentine. 


In contact.with the skin-its- presence is at . - 


burning and swelling which prompted . 


‘and ‘attacks first the kidneys, then the 
heart and lungs: M hardens. the celf 
tissues of the lungs, and“causes simulta- 
neously strangulation. and a heart af-. 
fection which speedily produces violent” 
death. If taken into the lungs by inha- 
lation in any perceptible quantity it kills, 
Bhmnost i 


seventy-two times deadlier than mustard. 


permissible ‘even now to tell what bazia 
is used for methyl, but its manufacture 
from the raw material requires. but a— 
short time. The equipment is elaborate. 
No fear is felt that experimenters will be 





‘Plummer, a physician from the Mayo In- 
‘stitute, whose work was the care of live: 


is a certainty that even now should it 
eter become necessary to.use this poison 
| Warfare, ‘the enemy would be a long 
time in finding a way to protect himself. 
But the workers ‘themselves were 
equipped with a uniform and face cov- 
_ The work went ahead with remarkable 
vapidity. An entire plant was supplied 
_ with an equipment such as had’ never 


v9 
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Mess Hall in the Plant Where the Methyl Gas Was Made; the Workers Stept in Hastity Constructed 
Barracks in the Stockade. 


required three months. The speed ac- 
complished was due to the fact that the 
biggest industries in the United States 
fitted for that kind of work put them- 
selves behind Uncle Sam in his war 
effort. 

~Celonel F. M. Dorsey, formerly chemi- 
eal engineer of the National Lamp Works 
of the General Electric Company, a grad- 


uate of Ohio State University in 1908,- 


and a man who added courage and tre- 
mendous driving energy to his special- 
ized technical ability, became chief of the 
development division under General Si- 
bert. The General Electric Company per- 
_ mitted him to give all his time to the 
work. M. W. Allen and Mr. Batchelor of 
‘the National Carbon Company, F. S. 
Terry and B. G. Tremaine, General Man- 
agers of the National Lamp Works, and 


J. E. Randall, its consulting engineer, of-- 


3 and to the efforts of these 
“men can be credited much of the success 
development division of -the 


W. H. McAdams, a graduate of 
University of Kentucky, 1913, be- 
Dorsey’s executive assist- 


man. Other execu- ~ 


about methyl, even if the public had 
known anything about it. This com- 
pound is known to the Chemical Warfare 


experimental work with it was done by 


the Research Division at the American 
- University, Washington. When General 


Sibert on July 12 last told Colonel Dor- 
sey to make ready to manufacture the 
poison, it had been produced by a labora- 
tory process of five steps. Subsequently 
the fourth and fifth steps were revised. 
But the immediate problem was the de- 
sign and layout of a full-scale equipment 
for quantity production. Some of the 
raw materials required were of an un- 
usual nature for such work; and were 
difficult to procure. It was necessary 
to manufacture two of them in the plant 
itself. And it was necessary to assemble 
a new organization of exceptional calibre. 
Colonel Dorsey set to work with that 


energy and lack of ceremony which had 
won him a name in the industrial world 
for getting things done. He took over 
on July 19 the abandoned plant of the 
Ben Hur Motor Company at Willoughby, 
Ohio, a suburb of Cleveland. On July 
20 he installed Major James B. Conant 
of the Research Division there, with 
Lieut. Col. W. G. Wileox in charge as 
Superintendent. On July 26 there was a 
guard on hand of tweniy-five men, and 
work was under way. The plant was in 
such condition that it was necessary to 
grade the dirt floor, wire it for, electric- 
ity, provide for sewage and water, in- 
stall desks and chairs. The first of the 
laboratory equipment arrived in trunks, 


Space will not permit a detailed narra- 
tive here of all the obstacles overcome, 
of all the vexatious barriers to be hurdled 
in order to make this a record achieve- 
ment in speed. The utmost secrecy sur- 


’ sounded the efforts. It was forbidden to 
* officers and men to divulge the nature of 


the product or even the existence of the 
plant; Mail was censored. A Cleveland 
Post Office lock drawer was used, and 
letters were mailed and received there, 
for the very name of Willoughby was 
verboten in correspondence. Telegrams 
were sent through the headquarters at 
Nela Park. The experimental plant. a« 
it was called, was conducted as an army 
post, arid the men were not permitted to 
visit’ Cleveland. The work was hard. and 
there was fo récreation. But patriotic 
men and women of the neighborhood, who 
knew something was being. done for the 
country but not what was being done. 
supplied the men with reading matter, a 
Victrola, fruit, and pies, and even a 
grand piano! 

Klaxon horns were installed and en 
alarm system agreed upon, and the men 
in the plant’ worked always with their 
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masks in the “alert” position. A fire 
and gas brigade was organized and 
alarms were given at intervals, some- 
times “for cause.” But none of the 
men was lost frofn poisoning. The only 
death at the exprimental station was 


The methyl was packed partly in 155- 
millimeter shells, each carrying about ten 
pounds of the liquid, and partly in drums 
, carrying from 350 to 400 pounds to be 
dropped from airplanes. It is estimated 
that fifty of these drums, judiciously 
dropped about Manhattan Island, would 
kill its population. 

. In this connection it is pertinent to re- 
veal some facts, until now not known to 
the public, about the manufacture of 
mustard gas. The chiorhydrin process 
for making this poison was unsuited to 
quantity production, and it was not until 
February, 1918, that an English profes- 


sor’s discovery of a new method was 
cabled to America. The cablegram an- 
ticipated by just two days a discovery of 
the same reaction at George Washington 
University in Washington, where exper- 
imental tests were under way. 

In March a small experimental station 
was established at Taft Avenue and East 
I3ist Street in Cleveland, with Colonel 
Dorsey (then Mr. Dorsey of the National 
Lamp Works) as technical director. The 
little two-story office building of the 
Great Lakes Refining.Company became 
in August, the offense section of the De- 


velopment Division; with Colonel Dorsey _ 


in charge. It was connected with a large 
single-story structure suitable for plant 

, - 

This plant, within six- miles of the 
Cleveland public square, was in a con- 
gested district, and great precautions 
were necessary to avoid gassing the 
neighbors, who did not suspect the deadly 
material being prepared within. But 
few outsiders ever became aware of the 
nature of the work being done in East 
18ist Street, and no serious trouble was 
caused by it. The second-story reom 
was converted into a control and research 
laboratory, and was equipped with ten 
well-ventilated hoods and all the other 
necessary equipment. The rapvi assem- 


manufacturing’ concerns, whose attitude 
throughout the war has been thus ex- 
pressed: “If we have it, the Govern- 
ment can have it; if we haven't, we'll 
get it.” 

At this plant no barracks nor mgs hall 
was provided, and the men ate end slept 
wherever they could in the neighborhood. 
As each arrived, he was told what was 
being done and its importance was ex- 


assigned to them, although often they 
were tedious and hazardous. 
The results at this plant were imme- 


France and England and Italy are con- 
tinuing their chemical warfare service: 
unimpaired. The United States has dis- 
banded her personnel and dismantled her 
Plants. 

To the Chemical Warfare Service was 
assigned. the Bureau of Mines. Dr. W. 
K. Lewis, representing the bureau, went 


: “ 


Polesu Gus Worker Armered Against 
Injury With Mask and Suit of 
Special Material. 


to Cleveland on April 28, 1917, to enlist 
the aid of the National Carbon Company 
and the National Lamp Works of the 
mustard gas was the niain goal, and elec- 
tric power was required to make chlorine 
and graphite for the electrodes. More- 
over, expert knowledge about charcoal 
was required on the defensive. side of the 
work, in devising gas masks and other 


* protective apparatus. For example, tests 


at Nela Park proved that cocoanut hulls 
were the best raw material for making 
absorbent charcoal, and so that material 


: became the standard. The plant of the 


Great Lakes Refining Company in Cleve- . 
land was taken over for mustard gas re- 
search, and its personnel of 35 was in- 
creased to 175 officers and enlisted men. 
That was a microscopic but typical .ex- 
ample of the methods adopted to meet 
the greatest emergency in America’s mil- 
itary history. 
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PARIS, HEART OF THE WORLD. 
‘Scenes Among the Envoys From Far and Near on the Mission of Peace—Americans, P 
Anzacs, and Japanese Commingle With Bereaved inthe Crowds 


By HILDEGARDE- HAWTHORNE. 
RIS — these,- mornings between 
Winter. and Spring resembles. a 
vast soap bubble shaken from some 
titanie pipe. The mist that wraps 
her, milky-blue near by, is tinted with the 
faint hues of the rainbow in the dis- 
~ tamee.° Palace, statue, mighty arch and 
monument, long vista of trees, wavering 
fountain, bridge beyond bridge across the 
flood-high Seine, all are magically en- 
hanced in beauty, mirage-like, ‘softly 
radiant. : 

Never was the beautiful city so beau- 
tiful as now, after her years of mourn- 
ing. Gone are the piles of sandbags and 
the protecting mortar from her most pre- 
cious treasures; her lamps are lit again 
at. night, and the moon is no longer a 
menace. She wears her war trophies like 
vrnaments, and up and down her splen- 
did streets runs the bright river of her 
and her allies’ victorious coturs, the 
standards of civilization. Paris is slowly 
returning to the lost life before the war 
—but it is a greater Paris. ‘She is still 
the capital of France, the intellectual 
and .artistic capital of civilization, but 
she is more than these. 

She is today the heart and centre 
of the entire world. 

For it is within her gates, on- the 
brink of her historic river, that the 
fate of the world is being discussed; that 
decisions which will rule for generations 
to come.are being made. Here the threads 
come together and the pattern is form- 

“ing. Here, where a few-months ago the 
shells of the great cannon were falling 
day and night, under the skies where 
enemy avions lurched past on their mur- 
derous business, the nations of the world 
are met to. settle the question of the 
future—met to make out of death, life; 
out of corruption, immortality; out of 
the age-long terror, everlasting peace. 

It is impossible to live in Paris at this 
time and not be conscious of the tre- 
mendous fact that the world is here. It 
is- evident in the very movement of fhe 


streets, in the languages spoken at every . 


café, in the happening of every different 
minute. z 

There is an enchantment in sitting at 
one of the little tables on the terrasse 
before any one of the well-known res- 
taurants and watching the passersby. 
There are the French, of course, and a 
French crowd is endlessly interesting. 
Civilian clothes are beginning to be evi- 
dent, but uniforms still dominate. How 
smart they are. the Frerich uniforms, 
whether blue or khaki, or the black blouse 
and red breeches of the snappy aviators 
or the distinctive all black of artillery 
officers, when they are smart! And how 
faded and pathetic when they are. simply 
the war garments of the poilu, who wears 
~them none the less with a dashing air 
and smiles upon the world from under’ 
his blue cap with an unconquerably gay- 
ety that even the loss of an arm or a leg 
seems unable to subdue! 

Just beyond, with his foot up on one 
of the benches that stand so conveniently 
along the Paris boulevards and avenues, 
is one who has lost both arms and who 
is greatly amused at the efforts of his 
chum to tie his bootlaces for him. The 
thing at last accomplished, the chum 
completes his kind offices by lighting a 
cigarette and sticking it between the lips 
that are smiling at him—but a little 
midinette,; who has paused to watch, 
dries her eyes with her handkerchief as 
she moves on. ie 


Naturally there. are the. French, but - : 


there is every one else, too. 

Men.in uniform from all the armies 
of freedom, ‘and each uniform with its 
story, with its vision. 

Here, im their fog-green and pictur- 
esque capes, a few Italians pass. From 
what high-hung battlefields among the 


~ 
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“ter struggles in deep ravines have they 


not known, fighters of the mountains and 
the torrents? Close behind follow a half. 
dozen spahis, in white cloaks lined with 
scarlet, swarthy faces under turbans, the 
Orient. come to fight here in. misty 
France, Now we see a Highlander, tall, 
supple, in the kilts that are the joy of 
.Paris, and..on his breast. the Victoria 
Cross. He has looked on a thousand 
deaths and among the bravest has made 
a hame for bravery. . 

There go some Anzacs, tanned and 
smiling, their dashing hats giving them 
a® rakish . air.. Gallant-looking young- 
sters. Under the dry desert sand of Gal- 


lipoli lie thousands like them, and > 


other thousands in Flanders and France, 
wherever. the fighting was most terrible. 
Now it is Vimy Ridge that you think” 
of, as two Canadians escorting two. 
pretty. mademoiselles,-seek fgr a table on 
the terrasse. J 

Oh, the uniforms and their stories! 

Verdun speaks there where two French 
officers of the 7th Corps stand a mo- 
ment cLatting.. That number is known 
to all France... And here is the Argonne 
coming, in’ khaki, where a group of 
Americans from. the 35th Division climb 
out of a couple of taxis, anxious for all 
the fun they.can take in on their short 
Paris leave. Your soul remembers. the 
tangled declivities, the barren hillslopes 
with their scattered crosses; and you 
murmur, “Thank God, .thése got back! ” 

Pass now some Japanese in French. 
uniforms, liaison officers probably, but 
‘they turn your mind to icy Siberia and 
the struggle still in progress there. Now 
and again a chasseur alpine, with dark 
and rollicking eyes, and a bewildering 
line of cecorations, the well-known dark- 
blue beret.snappily topping him off, has- 
tens along; giving _an impression, even 
on the boulevards, of the vigor and the 
élan that carried his regiments. to vic- 
tory on all the bloodiest battlefields of 
the war. 

If you are lucky you may see one or 
two of the Contemptibles. A few are 
left of that first, too-recklessly gallant 
army, fling a sacrifice to unprepared- 
ness. And you are sure to see some of 
our Marines, first of our men to show 
the world that America had come to 
fight, and to fight supremely well. 

Sitting there at your little iron table, 
sipping a consummation, you can read 
the long and glorious and tragic epic 





* in color and form by: the 


from its first page to its final one, told. 


around you, at 


those they loye go forth te fight. And, 
though the war is over these months now, 
some still wait for the return of the 
beloved, whom they refuse to*give up. 
Missing! Perhaps the most tragic of all 
war words. . 

You hear a woman say in a voice-in 
which resides 2 curious, sad obstinacy: _ 

“Yes, but it is possible that*he is ill 
somewhere, too ill even to know_ that 
the war is over—perhaps he. is insane 
even. . You know there are” many 
cases—” ; bk 

She has held the hope of his return for 
years—she cannot let it go“now that_ 


peace has come. He is insane—perhaps! 


But. oh, still ative, still recoverable. 
But it is. not only the past that: you 
read in the streets of Paris today; -it 
is the present and the future. Who 
would have thought to see the blue flag 
with the Arms of America flying from 
the car of the President here in -the 
French capital? Yet it passed you 2 


dozen times a day, and at the Crillon, 4, 


about the luncheon hour, a small crowd ~ 
gathered every morning to watch Wil- 
son leave from: some conference there.- 
Clemenceau’s car is also familiar to all, 
and often a Frenchman: could be seen to 
lift his hat as it went by, a tribute°to ~ 
the grand old man of France. . During’ 
the days when le Tigre lay in danger 
of death from the. bullet ‘in his: lungs, 
it was interesting to ‘observe the crowd. . 
in the Rue Franklin: workingmen in 
linen -blouse, chic-looking girls, 
the newswoman from the kiosk on the 
corner, mingling with the statesmen, the 
Captains, and the-Kings.. And France, 
the land of true democracy and real 
courtesy, treats all alike. The-anxious 
inquiry of the poorest received .always 
a courteous response from the gen- 
darme on guard, who answered that the 
Premier. was doing well, and indicated 
the register, should Monsieur or. Ma- 
dame wish to sign as token of their in- 
terest. 


‘end of a cycle. There, not far away, 
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But it. is neither. ¢ 









































































ing rat. aot ase rs i 
Paris is so close”to this that even 
now, with the danger over and * 
brutal invader beaten, you tremble 
you look. Here the cannon, whose 
ful clamor you had heard during ht 


the city saved by these young men wik 
bodies lie under your feet, is the be 
ning of anew eycle: - . ; 
May the new word .it speaks be a fit © 
response to this silence, the reward 
brings approximate the immortal G 
vary whose features you here look upon 











































¥ >> American Soldiers Seeing the Sights of Paris on 2 Y. M. C. A. Truck Which Leaves the Palais de Glace Daily. 
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tow ‘Paper Bullets From Air Helped Win the W ar 


Than Shell—Propaganda F From Planes for Victory Loan Drive 


HREE tons of explosives dumped 
‘on the head of the enemy would 
not do as much as three ounces of 

che 


© Faned to life, it skould be reusemnbited 
~ .- that @’Annunzio not ‘only peppered the 
with pamphlets, but also 


i: bombed them with shell-. He ennducted 
senna tegen hymna 





plane the figure of the winged lion of 
Venice, which spoke to the Austrians 
eae in tones of thunder, and 


; Italian Government throughout 
the war refused to permit the Escadrille 
Serenissime to employ the inhuman tac- 
ties. of the German airmen ever London 
and Paris, and d’Annunzio did not speed 
“his Venetian lion toward Vienna until 
the time was ripe for paper bullets. The 
french aviator, Marchae, had tossed 
‘bundles of proclamations into Berlin from 
his machine, but this example was lost 
on the people of Germany. The long- 
at their prayers in church was ene of 
the German answers to this bit of French 


took the field with paper explosives, the 
Escadrille Lafayette was busy. Tom 
Hewitt, a New Yorker, who enlisted in 
the French artillery before we went into 
the fight, served later in the Hospital 
Corps, and then was graduated into the 
Lafayette, and made many a trip over 
the German lines, carrying destructive 
arguments in the form of pamphlets. 
Hewitt was a Sergeant pilot at the time 
we entered the war. He came back. to 
this country after our declaration of hos- 
tilities, registered in the draft, and went 


‘off with an infantry regiment. Not 


wings but wound stripes were his por- 
tion in the American service. 
Extensive propaganda work was car- 


rie@ on: in France by the -American — 


Army, but little has been said about the 
method of campaigning. Here is the 
succinct report made by Lieutenant C. H. 
Ball of Danville, Va., who was attached 
to the 104th Aero Squadron of the 5th 
Army Observation Group: 

“The 104th Aero Squadron, from Oct. 
1 up to the time the armistice was 
signed, madé twelve trips over the Ger- 


‘man lines in the Argonne district and 


north of Verdun to drop propaganda into 
the German trenches. The 99th Aero 
Squadron also engaged in this work and 
made an equa! number of trips. In each 
case a pilot and observer made the trip. 
We carried large packets of circulars 
and folders written in German, which 


“had been prepared at a printing press 


behind our lines. 
“The first of the folders distributed 
among the Germans was a map of the 


St. Mihiel “ salient, which showed the* 
great gains of the Allies during‘a short . 


period of time. Accurate figures were 
given of the number of German prison- 


© ‘International Film Service. 


; Airplanes Scattered Broadcast Behind the Enemy 


< times the Speeches of President 


Wilson and Other Material Calculated 


te Weaken German Morale. 


ers taken during that and previous of- 
fensives. 

“The reason for this campaign from 
the air was that the German command- 
ers in different sectors—not only in the 
Argonne and around Verdun, but from 
one end of the line to the other—had lied 
repeatedly to their men with regard to 
the amount of territory captured by the 
American, British, and French forces, 
and also as to the number of German 
prisoners taken by the Allies. 

“The Army Intelligence Department, 
checking-up on the results of this initial 
propaganda campaign, learned that both 
the German High Commission and the 
unit commanders were greatly disturbed 
by the activities of the British, French, 
and American aviators. The Intelli- 
gence Department also found out that 
German commanders were reporting 
—confidentially, of course—lowered mo- 
rale in the ranks. German soldiers had 
become uneasy, and rapidly were losing 
faith in their officers by reason of the 
information scattered from the air. 

“The second propaganda campaign 


.was launched before this disaffection be- 


came known on the American side. 
Hundreds of thousands of postcards 
were distributed in the German trenches, 
with blanks to be filled in by the finders 
in case they happened to be taken pris- 
oners. These cards were to be mailed 
to the relatives of the captured Ger- 
mans. The writers could, if they wished, 
state whether or not they were being 
cared for properly by their captors. To 
counteract the tendency among the Ger- 
man privates to surrender. i 

groups thie officers in the boche regi- 
ments had been careful to spread the 
lying report. that the Americans were 
intensely crucl to their prisoners. 

“The postcards not only were an in- 
vitation to the German soldiers to quit 
fighting and surrender, but also to send 
the facts back home. Other pamphlets 
distributed about this time by our avia- 
tors contained photographs showing 
large bodies of American troops concen- 
trated on the French and British fronts. 
These pictures, in hundreds of thou- 
sands of instances, gave the German sol- 
diers their first correct information as 
to the odds against them, and were more 
potent than H. E. shells. 

“ More than 60,000 pieces of literature 
were dropped by the 99th and 104th 
Aero Squadrons. Each of these pam- 
phlets and folders probably was read by 
many Germans. 

“Captain Leyton Reynolds and Lieu- 
tenant H. A. Nichols, both well known as 
aviators, took part in this propaganda 
work in addition to myself.” 

An aviator out on a bombing jab gen- 
erally could tell whether he had made a 
lirect hit on a railroad station, aerodrome 
or trench. When he dropped packets 
of pamphiets he could not note the effect 
of his work immediately, but the crowded 
prison cages, with their complements of 
Germans who had surrendered willingly 
at the first opportunity, and who still 
carried in their pockets the reading mat- 
ter distributed from the air, later gave 
ee 
vain. 

‘Many a prisoner was brought in with 
a well-thumbed copy of a booklet which 
hau been printed on the American side 
and. presented to the boche for “ educa- 
tional purposes.” Toward the end of the 
war the number of prisoners thus 
equipped with reading matter grew so 
rapidly as to create a serious housing 
problem. , 

In addition to airplanes, many va- 
rieties of balloons were used for spread- 
ing American ideas among the German 
soldiers. The largest rubber company 
inthe United States, for instance, made 
12,000 small rubber balloons at the order 
of the army and navy authorities. These 


balloons could be inflated te a diameter 
of 3% feet, and could carry 1% pounds. 
Some were used as targets in airplane 
practice, -and others were released to 
register wind velocity for the benefit of 
gunners. 

A number of experiments were made 
with them in connection with the propa- 
ganda campaign, and it was discovered 
that they could travel several hundred 
miles with their “three ounces of elo- 
quence.” One actually covered 742 
miles. They were particularly useful in 
areas far back of the firing lines. The 
American planes ¢ould not get as far 
into the enemy’s country with ‘their. in- 
formation as the little balloons could. 
The German.guns that bombarded Paris, 
astonishing as their range was, could 
not do such long-distance execution as 
the balloons, some of which traveled a 
day and a half before they dropped their 
messages to the Germans. 

A large number of paper balloons 
were used in this work by the Americans, 
French, and British. The Italians found 
that rockets could.carry deadly charges 


Majer Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
of propaganda among the demoralized 
Austrians. Hand grenades also were 
brought into play. 

Paper bombs have been rained upon 
the people of the United States and 
Canada, but not by hostile airmen. On 
both sides of the border the airplane 
has been used to good effect in war loan 
campaigns. I. W. Warshauer, a New 
York youth, who joined the Royal Fly- 
ing Corps in November, 1917, after an 
unsuccessful effort to get into the Amer- 
ican Aero Service, flew from Toronto te 
Ottawa during the Fifth Canadian Vic- 
tory Loan drive, and scattered pam- 
phlets all the way. In this manner pub- 
licity was given to the terms of the 
loan, particularly among people who had 
read and heard but very little about the 
Government’s plans for raising funds to 
prosecute the war. Many American 
aviators have assisted in the same way 
in the flotation of the four Liberty 
Loans, and will’ take part in the Victory 
Liberty Loan Campaign beginning to- 
morrow. 

Wholesale use of the airplane during 
the’ coming bond drive in this country 
would facilitate the work of the Govern- 
ment Loan organization, particularly in 
the country districts. Gabriele d’Annun- 
zio’s “ three ounces of eloquence ” can be 
distributed: in this way with the-maxi- 
mum of effect. 

Lloyd George said at the 
of the war that Germany would be laid 
low with a silver bullet. His prophecy 
came true, but paper bullets played an 
important part in the victory. 
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“It’s big, but think of the other fellow’s bill!” 








NGLAND is paying honor to the 
memory of John Ruskin. In a 
smaller measure, his centennial is 

being observed in this country. It seems 
especially fitting that the work of the 
man should be brought to the light at 
this period of Jabor unrest and industrial 
agitation. He was among the first ex- 
pofients of the Workingmen’s College 
Movement, to which he lent much of his 
time and money. His philosophy, it is 
true, has been condemned by many as 
being Utopian and impractical, but it 
shows evidence of an honest ‘endeavor to 
remedy ignorance and lack of opportu- 
nity among the poorer strata of society. 
Some of Ruskin’s statements on the 
value and dignity of_labor sound vastly 
familiar today. In his essay on. work he 
takes up the matter of class distinctions 
among the industrious. “There are 
élass distinctions,” he says, “ among the 
industrious themselves; tremendous dis- 
tinctions which rise and fall to every de- 
gree in the infinite thermometer of 
human pain and human power—distinc- 
tions of high and low, of lost and won, 
to the whole reach 6 man’s soul and 
y- - 
eco separations we will study, and 
the laws of them, among energetic men 
only, who, whether they. work or whether 
they play, put their strength into the 
work, and their strength into the game; 
being in the full sense ‘ industrious,’ one 
way or another—with a purpose, or with- 
out. And these distinctions are mainly 
four: 


“ Between those who work and those 


who play. F 

“Between those who produce the 
means of life and those who consume 
thenx 


“ Between those who work with the 
head and those who work with the hand. 
“ Between those who work wisely and 
those who work foolishly,” 
Taking up the third distinction he says: 
“ Supposing, then, we have determined 
with appropriate justice’ who is to do the 
hand work, the next questions must be 
how the handworkers are to be paid and 
how they are to be refreshed and what 
play they are to have. Now, the possible 
quantity of play depends on the possible 
quantity of pay, and the quantity of pay 
is not a matter for consideration to 
handworkers only, but to all workers. 
Generally, good useful work, whether of 
the hand or the head, is either ill-paid_or 





- Two Rare Photographs of Jehn Ruskin. 


Ruskin, Apostle of Industrial Democracy 


not paid at all. I don’t say it should be 
so, but it is always so. People, as a rule, 
only pay for being amused or being 
cheated, not for being served, five thou- 
sand a year to your talker, and a shilling 
a day to your fighter, digger, and 
thinker, is the rule -* * *° 

“ And for you there will come a time 
for better payment; some day, assuredly, 
more pence will be paid to Peter the 
Fisherman and fewer to Peter the Pope; 
we shall pay people not quite so much 
for talking in Parliament and doing 
nothing as for holding their tongues out 
of it and doing something; we shall pay 
our plowman a little more and our 
lawyer a little less, and so on; but, at 











least, we may even now take care that 
whatever work is done shall be fully paid 
for; and the man who: does it be’ 
for it, not. somebody else; and that 
shall be done in an orderly, soldi 
well-guided wholesome way, under good 
captains and good lieutenants of labor; 
and that it shall have its appointed ti 
of rest, and enough of them; and that in” 
those times the play shall be wholesome _ 
play, not in theatrical gardens, with tin 
flowers and gas sunshine, and girls dane- 
ing because of their misery; but in true 
gardens, with real flowers, and: real sun- 
shine, and children dancing because of 
their gladness; so that truly the streets” 
shall be. full (the streets, mind you, 1 
the gutters) of children, playing in the 
midst thereof. We may take care that 
workingmen shall have at least as good 
books to read as anybody else, when 
they’ve time to read them; and as‘ com- 
~ fortable firesides to sit at as anybody 
else, when they've time to sit at them. 
This, I think, can be managed by 
my working friends, in the good time. 
It is, however, as an art critic that 
Ruskin is most remembered. According 
to some authorities the moral of 
teaching, that all living art 
truth, nature, purity, and earnestness, 
has become an axiom of all aesthetic 
work or judgment. To John Ruskin. 
given the honor of being the founder 
the Reformation in Art, but in spite | 
‘that there are many today to cavil at. 
teachings. Ruskin’s “ Modern Painters” 
gud.” Seven Lamps of Archies 









































“ Sesame and Lilies,” “ Time and Tide,” 
show him as the social economist. He ~ 
died in January, 1900, just a month be 
fere his eighty-first birthday. 
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The writer and illustrator ofthis. ar- 
le is @ young artist whone work in pen 


; iaien Gitplans abeigiik at «fig: 
¢ field in Texas. 








“Twe officers 


won't be used.” Clearly the theatrical 
ambition of the man with the mop had 


< got to-wait. He took -the hint. “But as - 


he preferred to watch the show, 1f .possi- 
ble, from backstage he slipped up a-con- 
Yenient -stairway into the wings. A 


“The Piccadilly Nut asked for a fox- 


trot.” 


bouncing young man in his shirt-sleeves, 
round of face, yery unmilitary, but very 
businesslike, demanded peremptori!y 
to be told who the intruder was and why. 
A. quavering excuse was met flatly and 
there except the performers—and if 
somebody didn’t get out somebody would 








—— 
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appeared and called for chairs to sit upon 
and do the directing.” : cae * 


call the Director, who was-an Officer, 
and would see that the throwing out was 
done properly and in a military man- 
ner. Exit to find Officer. 3 

What might have happened if the Of- 
ficer had. been found mere private 
imagination refuses to face. But from 
somewhere on high, descending a lad- 
der,, appeared a person who said every- 
thing was “Jake”—which is the 
British Army’s version of 0. K.—and 
rubbed ‘his hands.\. He added, perceiv- 


_ ing the intruder, “We have in our 


midst some reel antiques in the way of — 
scenery.. This here set. was used by E. 
H. Sothern down in the’ Tulane Theatre 
in New Orleans, which is wrote plain 
on the back of it. And this here come 
from Marie Dressler’s ‘Tillie’s Night- 
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Amateur Night in an Army Hospital - 

Backstage at Whitby Where Canada’s Maimed’ and: Sick Soldiers 
_ Are Winning Back to Health and Usefulness 


_= > A¥ext and Sketches hy NORMAN BORCHARDT,. R. A. F. 


mare —remember that on Broadway, 
wot?” 
_ After which he climbed aloft again 
to. where he belonged with the electrical 
gear and the switches. Very likely he’d 
been a stage hand before the war. But 
as likely as not he'd been something 
quite different. Meantime people had 
heen: drifting back and filling the nar- 
row ravines between scenery and wall, 
and the intruder was lost among them 
ahd was not thrown out even when two 
Officers and Directors appeared and - 
‘called for chairs to sit upon and do the 
directing. Out toward the footlights every 
now and again some enterprising player 
was peeping through a hole in the cur- 
tain with an eye on the attendance. 
Iam not going to describe the show. 
Only a little of what went on back of it. 
Troops of_people kept, flowing up from 








“Singing like Harry Lauder, or 
thereabout.” 


the wings — soldiers camouflaged. 
Through one door came a figure which 
te those who have descended into the 
valley of the shadows or to those who 
dwell in such places as Whitby, will. not 
cease to mean something that’ it does 
not always mean to other men. A 
Nursing Sister, she was, with Red Cross 
on cap and bib, and very rosy cheeks. 
Another was a lady in riding costume, 
(who whispered confidentially that she 
had lived in New York before the war,) 
and another was another lady all in black 
—or black as far as it went—who held a 
wine giass filled with joy—a températe 
joy of red paper, unspillable, undesir- 
‘able, “absolutely non-intoxicating. She 
said she was a vamp. 

It seemed these ladies belonged to the 
next number, touchingly entitled “The 
Soldier’s Dream.” At the moment the 
spotlight was devoted to somebody who 
was singing like Harry Lauder—or 
thereabout.. While he did the R. A. F. 
girl tried her best to look military until 
2 Piccadilfy Nut who was also waiting 
for his turn to oblige the compariy asked 
for a fox-trot.. Promptly the R. A. F. 
girl gave up being military and danced. 

Then came the call for their ‘act— 
after seme sawdust trenches’ had been 
artanged as-a suitable place for the sol- 
dier of the dream to sleep upon and dc 
his dreaming. The ‘music started softly, 
the stage was dark except for the spot- 
light on the dreamer’s face. 
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Belated Solution of.the Housing’ Problem for - 
_ War Workers 


By HARLEAN JAMES, 
CROSS from the portico of the 
Union Station, Washington, on 
the other side of the Plaza, stands 
a long, low building of dark-gray 

stucco, surmounted by a small white cu- 
pola which somehow suggests Philadel- 
phia and independence. It has a recessed 
entrance porch framed by five arches, 
and flanked by tall colonial windows. 
And on either side of it are the gable 
ends of two other buildings joined in the 
rear so' as to forma “U.”- Literally 
acres of these “ U ” buildings cover what 
used to be open spaces between the sta- 
tion and the Capitol, and the impression 
is rather as if the architect had made a 
dozen models and placed them in every 
possible perspective. 

The total sum of all the “ U’s” repre- 
‘sents the United States Government’s 
somewhat belated solution of the prob- 
lem of housing the war workers in Wash- 
ington, a problem which the end of hos- 
tilities has not eliminated, though it has 


reduced its proportions very greatly. For < 


war work is not yet done, and war work- 
ers in Washington are still too numer- 
ous for adejuate handling by Washing- 
ton’s existing private housing facilities. 
It was the dinner hour—6:30—and, un- 
der the new time-saving schedule, it was 


still quite light when. the writer entered - 


the central building, and ‘followed a 
group of women to the desk at the right, 
and boldly asked fer a guest ticket— 
price 60-cents. The lobby was furnished 
with comfortable chairs and adorned 
with pilasters and columns and. glass- 
paned doors opening on the bricked inner 
court. : 

By 6 o'clock a line was forming. I 
learned that over 1,000 persohs were 
served in a dining room which seated 
600; that this was the dining room for 
the six buildings in the station group, 
and that another dining room wou'd soon 
be completed for the Capitol group. In 
all, it seems, there are rooms for over 
1,800 persons, and the twelve two-wing, 
three-story buildings, with the two ad- 
ministration and dining room buildings, 
infirmary, and power plant, occupy more 
than fifteen acres. 

The open door of the dining room re- 
yealed on expanse of white table linen. 
There was no long line of women filing 
past a cafeteria steam table with the 
< mary trays, though it was Wash- 
ington, the cafeteria city. Instead, 
groups-of six were seated about each 
round table. The 600 women were being 
served by fifty white-aproned maids. 

Soon I found myself one of a pleasant 


group around one of the small tables.~ 


My companions were two young girls 
from Iowa, two college women from the 
Far West, and a-widow from Kentucky. 
The silver on the table bore the mono- 
gram U. S. H. C., which translated means 
United States Housing Corporation. Or 
ganized by the Bureau of Industrial 
Housing and Transportation of the De- 
_artment of Labor, this corporation is 
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Uncle Sam 





x 


Hostess 


in Washington 


s 


charged with the management of the 
Washington Residence Halls. The dishes 
were plain, not too heavy to be aesthetic 
and not too thin to be practical. Cold 
drinking water was secured from faucets 
in the pillars which automatically filled 
‘the glasses pressed under them. The 
dishes were removed from the tables and* 
placed on wheeled wagons for transport 
to the kitchens The walls were freshly 
painted a cream color—and the small- 
paned windows were hung in Dutch blue 
cotton rep. 

My companions said the breakfasts 
were good. I know that I was served 
with piping hot soup, thicken croquettes, 
two vegetables, lettuce salad, a pot of 
tea, and excellent pie; Those who pre- . 
ferred coffee or milk had it. , 

My companions at the table told me of 
their trials before they accepted Uncle 


Sam’s hospitality. Two had shared a . 


room with two other girls, for which: the 





charge was $60, or $15 apiece. They said 
they waited their turn to get into the 
bathroom. They waited their turn to 
comb their hair. They- waited their turn 
to unhook their clothes from the single 
clothes closet. 

For their meals they “ate around.” 
They waited on the corner and saw car 
after car go by filled to the last inch. 
When they finally succeeded in getting a 
precarious foothold on a car step, they 

_Tode for thirty minutes jammed into a 
solid mass of humanity. Then they 
sought a breakfast place downtown. If 
they went to an order lunchroom and suc- 
ceeded in getting a table, the waiters or 
waitresses were so rushed that they often 
had to wait another thirty minutes be- 
fore they-could be served. If they went 
to a cafeteria they waited in line for a 
chance to serve themselves. Exhausted 

vand disgruntled, they arrived at their 
desks as near 9 o’clock as fate and the 
facilities of the City of Washington per- 
mitted. 

At lunch it was the same old wait. and 
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The Administration Building and 
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tertainment of their two other partners 
in misery. 

Experiences of the others bore a fam- 
ily resemblance to these—the burden of 
it all was “ hustle and wait.” 
~ A lobby living room forms the connect- 
ing link between the buildings, and is 
supplied with cozy chairs and sofas, 


while gray-green hangings shelter the 


smalter writing rooms on each side. By 
this time the lights were on and groups 
of women were gathered about the 
shaded lamps to read or had pulled their 
chairs into chatty groups. -Those with 
special callers had sought the semiseclu- 
sion of the smaller rooms or alcoves, but 
my guides, after stopping to introduce 


me to a pleasant young woman who sat ~ 


reading the evening paper, took me on 
through the hallways which led to the 
bedrooms. They said that they each had 
single rooms, and the only double rooms 
were the corner ones. These, they said, 
were not very popular, as most of the 
girls preferred to room alone. 

-They showed me how they stowed 


Renidence Halle on the Plaza. 




































































gave continuous supervision to the house- 
keeping, and one of whom was available 


days. The girls said that no one knew 
yet whether this amount would cover 
the cost at present prices, but that they 
would be willing to pay whatever was 


comfort, convenience, and restfulness for 
the first time since they had arrived 


The girls showed me the laundry where 
they could launder small things and press 
their clothes. They exhibited with pride” 
the tiny kitchen where they could cook 
up things. They said the trays were | 
brought from the dining room to those | 
who were ill, and that nurses from the’ 
Surgeon General’s office of the War De- 
partment and from the Red Cross cglled 
to see the invalids. A small infirmary 
would soon be completed for the use of 
those who were seriously ill. 

It seemed to me that perhaps the 
finest achievement in these buildings was 
that nearly 2,000 women had been given 
a sense of coziness and privacy and had* 
been provided with dignified living quar- ~ 
ters which bore evidence at every turn 
of the active presence of that “lady of 
the house” without whom no home can 
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Acid Test of the Airman 


Seventy- five -Monitors at. ipocnadein Selected on Péactioal Grounds - Met 
All the Theoretical Medical Requirements — 


By Lieut. Col. HENRY HORN, 
eM CU Saas 
_ Commission on Flight Surgeons, American 
Expeditionary Force. 

FTER all, the acid test of actual 
war is the only: test that can de- 
stroy—or will ultimately substan- 

. -tiate—many ‘of ‘the theories “and 
plans launched during the feverish 
period just before America took her 
place in the great battieline. Magnifi- 
cent, at least, was the effort, typically 
‘American, which endeavored at one 
bound to bridge the inexperience of three 


= >: years of actyal war conditions. A fair 


‘call was the way over 100,000 of the 
finest boys in all America clamored an¢ 


= wnfortunate candidate was struck over 


F the head with a large wooden mallet, and 


if he recovered his consciousness -within 
fifteen seconds, he was accepted. In the 
light of the’ careful thought which was 
given to the matter of the selection of 
the avaitor, such stories now seem ridic- 
__ alous, but in the early days the effect of 

* them, at least, had to be considered. 

The great medical problem which _pre- 
sented itself was how to select from the 
thousands who applied those whose fly- 
ing ‘could be made most efficient in the 
shortest possible space of time. One 
|-=-quality -could—-not - be'-measured—in=the 
i laboratory, nor was measuring it ever.at- 
tempted—the quality of nerve that the 
American boy had 
measure. No educational propaganda 
was necessary to get recruits; the appli- 
cants canie tumbling over on one another 
literally by thousands upon thousands. 
No insidious propaganda of fear, of dan-. 
ger, or of hardships could deter them. 
The “yellow streak” was not a factor, 
and inthe thousands-of-cases-examined, 
both in America and abroad, it never 
developed in a single instance. 

The Medical Air Service had its incep- 
tion in this first problem of selection. It 
was already known that the English lost 
95 per cent. of their men not from the 
bullet of the Hun, but.from avoidable 
physical defects. In England even up to 
the time of the armistice the material to 
choose from was poor, but in America 
the wealth of manhood permitted us to 
select only the best, and what medical 


~ ‘study of flying requirements had* taught 


as would be the most assimilable. 
One fact from the beginning, was 


in overwhelming _ 


posnens.s keen: senes of balance: keen 


~ perception of his position in space—but 


these considerations had heretofore, nev« 
er entered into the selection of the flier. 
It was already: known that there are 
three factors involved in the question of 
balance — the eyes, the deep muscular 
sense, and the motion-sensing portion of 
the inner ear. _ We could demand perfect 
eyesight, and properly funetioning and 
well co-ordinated nmscies, but. what of 
that unknown element of balance or. po- 
sition-sensing: that seemed: to be associ- 
ated with the tiny semi-circular canals 
of the inner ear? . 


other. that the slightest movement of the ~ 


body is telegraphed to the brain and 
there registered. They are the “ 


mand, and many an evening was spent 
by prospective aviators in an endeavor 
te solve the mystery of the examinations 
and slip through them the next day. 
These piano-stool experiments did not 
get very close to the practice, which was 


the result of the serious thought and ~ 


study that the American school of Otolo- 
gists had given this subject for years 
past. One object only was -sought. in 
these carefully devised standardized chair 
examinations, namely, to find thé men 
who had a normal motion sensing or bal- 
ancing apparatus, exactly ag the eye ex- 
amination picked out the men with nor- 
mal eyesight, or the physical examina- 
tion selected the men. with normal 
hearts. The problem of medica] aviation 
was to cull from the 40,000 men exam- 
ined the best-balanced men morally, men- 
tally, and physically. After that, the 


* educational qualifications were gone into, 


and the men who passed both tests were 
sent to the ground schools, as at least 
relatively promising material. 

Here many fell by the wayside It 
Was a mental attritional process that 
served to eliminate those who did not 
have intellectual resiliency to come 
back ee et 


In a Twenty-Passenger Airplane: One End of the Handley-Page Machine for Cross- 


Channel Service. Originally a “ 


Bomber,” This Plane Was Adapted for “Ferry” 


Service Between England and France and Has Been Used Regularly for the Trans- 
port of Military and Government Officials. - 


circular canals are developed to such an 
extent that some wit has said, “ A bird is 
a labyrinth entirely surrounded by feath- 
ers.” -At the beginning of the war little 
was known of the relative importance of 
the labyrinth im the sensing of motion, 
and less was known as to methods of 
standardizing the reactions from this im- 
portant organ, It was recognized, nev- 
ertheless, as one of the new and impor- 
tant problems in medical aviation, and 
the studies im the A. E. F. have more 
than justified the soundness of. the orig- 
inal conception. . 

Because it seemed obvious to the gen- 


“eral lay public that an aviator must have 


perfect eyesight, that physically he 
should be the acme of American man- 
hood, little thought was given to the care 
and research. that was needed to stand- 
ardize these assets. Naturally enough, 
most eyes were focused on what was new 
and spectacular. Here in the ear seemed 
a short cut in the selection of that new 
species of war product, the superman— 


‘the airman. » Put him-in a big iron chair 


and revolve him violently and rapidly ten 
or fifteen times, and if he jumped out of 
the chair and walked a chalk_line with 
his eye« closéd, you had the embryo 
flier. Piano stools were in great de- 


- to 15,000 feet in a few minutes? 


and high school work. The slothful and 
indolent found that here was no place for 
a mental slacker. 

And then came the ‘flying school. 
Wings were literally strapped to the 
gadet’s shoulders and he was taught to 
move a new element—the air. The prob- 
lem was a new one; but strange as it 
may seem; the larger proportion of the 
men who entered the flying schools 
learned to adapt themselves to their new 
and novel environment. The square peg 
in the round hole had no p'ace in Amer- 
ica’s plan of winning the war, aad it was 
quickly appreciated that it would be 
necessary to develop many classes of 
fliers—high fliers, low fliers, trick fliers, 
straight fliers—all having their special 
medical prob'ems which must be studied 
and understood. Studies made on Pike’s 
Peak had. shown that different men 
reacted differently to different altitudes 
as-they climbed up or rode up to the. top 
of the mountain. ~~ What would happen in 


"the far.amore important case of the avi- 


ator who might ascend from the grovnd 
Dis- 
tarbing stories began to drift in of men. 
fainting in the air; of falling from great 
heights, of hearts gone bad and nerves 


that the classification of men, accord- 
ing to their altitude efficiency, would 
be an important factor. It would be 
suicidal to send men to 1500 feet 
if they fainted at 8,000 feet. It would 
be murder to allow a man to fight a 
Hun at 18,000 feet when his judgment 
for distance failed below that heizht. So 
even before the men went to France, they 
were studied from all standpoints of alti- 
tude efficiency, and with each man went 
--a history -of-the type of air work for 
which he was best fitted. 

The Government was not~ content 


chanic listen for the mental knocks and 
the physical squeaks? A \onderful body 
of skilled mechanics had been trained to 
put the plane in the air and keep it there 
to the full span of its valuable life. ‘The 


however, a distinctly. American idea to 
develop a system for maintaining at the 
highest possible-level of effort the hu- ~ 
man machine, without which the most 
perfect airplane was worthless. Few 
people, indeed, who have not given the 
matter thought can realize how impor- 
tant a part food, exercise, sleep, and 
mental stability play in flying efficiency. 
. Environmental conditions which mean 
nothing to.an infantryman or artillery- 
man make or break the aviator. To deal - 
with all these intrinsically correlated 
problems the distinctly American prod- 
uct, the Flight Surgeon, was created. 
He stood as the end result of Aviation 
Medicine; the man who, as companion, 
friend, and medical adviser of the flier,* 
who slept and ate, even lived, the same 
life in the air as the flier, was enabled 
to solve at first hand many of their 
problems and refer others for solution 
back.to the laboratory. 

‘During the heat of the Summer months 
in Texas, when sleep was all but impos- 
sible, it was the flight surgeon who in- ~ 
sisted on electric fans or discovered a 
swimming hole. Were digestive disturb- 
ances rampant, appetites poor, it was 
the flight surgeon who substituted lem- . 
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between meals. “Was'a' min flying ar 
-ratic and dangerous, it was the flight 


aurgeon who discovered that the student . 


a boy came to the flight surgeon and told 
him he was afraid to fly and wanted to 


quit, he knew that he would not be there- ~ 


was investigated by. the laboratory or 
the flight surgeon, and the cause was 
found to be some physical or mental 
trouble. _Had the boy continued, in: spite 
of the trouble, he would. have killed him- 
self or wrecked a plane. Frequently, 
after the cause was determined, it was 


. corrected, and the student was back- at 


his work again with himse'f well in hand. 
An obsession clung to many. stu- 
dents and many instructors, that either 
the student was going somehow or other 


to discover that. he had a “yellow. . 


streak” in him that hé did not know 
about, or that the instructors would dis- 
cover the “ yellow streak” in question 
after a man got in the air. It was one 
of the most interesting of human prob- 
lems in medical aviation practice to show 
that there is practically no such thing as 
SOE She PO AS 
boy. 
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agined, is at least as complicated a proc- 
ess as making music. Every man is not 
cut out for an aviator any more than 
every tnan who has dallied with a piano, 


"as a child, ultimately becomes even a 


mediocre musician. 

In the case of the flier, the problem 
is more complicated because it _neces- 
sarily involves the possession of certain 
physical attributes entirely unconnected 
with the qualities of bravery, nerve and 
the rest. A man may even, after hours 
of experience in the air, feel dizzy, un- 
certain of himself, even afraid to try 
and make a proper landing and pancake 
over the field, much to the disgust. of 
his monitor. In the early days, the 
manifestation of any such symptoms was 
considered as showing that the man was 
afraid of himself and the instructors 
were obliged in despair-to give-up a 
promising candidate, who seemed to have 
all the other attributes of a good flier. 


wien tims. fight tergven could say to 
the instructor, “Turn over to me any 
caxe where you are dissatisfied with a 
man’s air work and I think 1 will be 
able te show you just where the trouble 
lies.” Often this would be a means of 
restoring a man to full flying efficiency 
or of convincing the instructor, and in- 
cidentally the candidate himself, that it 
was not fear that made him do poorly, 
but that back of his trouble was a phys- 
ical -condition over which he had no 
control. ; 

All of this was before the transporta- 
tion of the air forces overseas; before 
the men had endured the actual test of 
flying conditions at the front and in the 
advanced training schools, or during 
that intensive period just.before they 
took to the air as fighting fliers. Avia- 
tion medicine was conceived in America, 
but. it had) its- baptism of fire under 
actual war conditions in- France. 
> The great flying camp near Issoudon, 


_nestled on a fiat fertile plane, 100 miles 


south of Paris, was where thousands of 
meén from the United States had their 
first experience in the tricky French 
Nieuports; their first tests of combat 
work far above the clouds, or trials of 
the difficult art of holding themselves 
on-.a battle formation. ‘Thousands of 
men were put through the twelve fields 
which constituted this area. Many. of 
them -were sent to the front as pilots, 
many of them were finally considered 
unfit for air work, and in still others 
their. capabilities were studied and util- 
ized in other and more simple forms of 
air work. It was at this camp that was 
established the Medical Research La- 
boratory, similar to the one which was 
‘already in existence at Mineola, and 
Hére many of the problems whith had 
been started in America were checked 


up. 


There .is one class.of men whom 1, 


would like to call the “ aviator hero be- 


_- five 


~ features that this modern 


tors, a group of men who had been . 


result could be looked “for, it was here 
among these seventy-five young men, 
none of them over 25 years of age, who 


unwillingly relinquished the glory of the ~~ 


fight with the Hun for the hard and dan- 
gerous task assigned to them. 

It was tiresome work, day after day, 
to train students and spend often five 


and even six hotrs a day in the air. 


teaching trick flying, combat work, bomb- 
ing, and all of the other things they were 
so. eager to do themselves under actual 
Colonel. Bingham, the commanding of- 
ficer of this field, with the unusual quali- 
ties of these men, that he said jokingly, 
when this group study was proposed, 


“If you. ‘scientists. discover “anything - 


must be wrong; my men are perfect.” 
And he was. right beyond even the criti- 
eal -expectations of the’ cold-blooded 
scientific men. 

The physical examination of these men 
showei them all te be normal.- The-eye 
examination showed them all to possess 
perfect eyesight. The examination of 
the ear showed them all to possess a 
perfect sense of balance, their motion 
sensing apparatus was in perfect order: 
There were no exceptions to prove the 
rule. The experiment gave 100 per 
cent. perfect results. The word “ super- 
man,” which had been loosely used re- 
garding aviators in general, certainly ap- 
plied to this wonderful group of seventy- 
rs. As Colonel. Bingham 
again charatteristically remarked, as 
one of the-fliers from the front was be- 


_ ing decorated with the Croix de Guerre, 


“If I~had my way, every one of my 
monitors should receive the Military 
Cross, and well théy deserve it.” 

In an article like this very little can 
be said of the immense detailed work of 
medical aviation, and an outline only has 
been attempted. Medical aviation was 
ene of the most successful of. the new 
world war 
brought “about, and it answered all the 
demands that .were made upon it. It se- 
lected. from the abundance of material 


‘the best. The best were then classified 


in a way that would bring out the very 
best that was in them, and finally that 
best was maintained at the highest ‘point 
of efficiency. 

Valuable lives and limbs ‘were con- 
served with the greatest care, and had 
the war continued the flight surgeon 
would have been as important a part of 
every flying field as the pilots them- 
selves. 

Furthermore, -the public-has been 
taught that, in the great coming develop- 
ment.of commercial aviation, much can 
be done toward eliminating even the 
small element of danger incident te the 
air work of peace times. No pilot will 
be allowed to risk. his own life or the 
lives-of his passengers unless it has been 
shown that he meets the peculiar physi- 
cal requirements of the. aviator. 


New Tool Bores Square Hole 


Inventor Boring Holes of Various Shapes With the New Auger. 


N auger to bore square holes has 
been invented by Carl 4. 
Sechmidgall of Peoria, fll. The 


‘simple tool works its way. by rotary mo- 


tion through wood, iron or stone. It is 
really five augers in one—four little 
conical rotary cutters milling out the 
corners of the square after the main 
shaft has made a round hole. 

Drilling a square hvie through a one- 
inch piece of marble by present methods 
takes four hours or more. of careful 
work by a skilled man. The new inven- 


tion does it in five minutes. There are - 


only a dozen parts in the machine, 
and, according to experts, it can be 
manufactured at « comparatively low 
price. A simple variation in. the shape 
of the cutters makes possible the bor- 
ing of holes. of almost any shape. 

‘Mr. Sechmidgall has been working on 
his invention since he was twelve years 
old; while learning his -tradé in ‘his 
father’s blacksmith shop. He is. now 
twenty-nine, and operates the biggest 
hand-made tool shop in Illinois, outside 
of Chicago. Master mechanics from all 
parts of the United States have recently 


visited his shop to look at the square 
hole auger, and he is receiving many 
invitations to visit machine shops and 
mechanical schools to demonstrate. the 
working of the machine. 3 


Brown Brow. 
Auger Which Bores a Square Hole in 
Wood, Iron or Stone. 


Plague of Civilian Pockets 


OR the love of Mike, what pockets 
do civilians keep things in, any- 
how?” It was the wail of the 

Yank who had just got out of uniform 
for the first time since the Supply 
Sergeant handed him his first “0. D.,” 
which, at the time, appeared and felt to 
him about as strange as his newly- 
dormed mufti does now. 

“The fact that other people wear ’em 
ought to convince.me that this thing 
won’t break, and that nine times out 
of ten it won't blow off or anything,” 
he growled, as he solemnly regarded a 
new derby hat. “ fve had it four hours 
and five minutes, and every time a street 
ear or an automobile goes by, I have to 


* grab it to keep it from toppling off. 


Then I have to examine it to see if I've 


nobody's stuck their finger through one 
of ‘em yet! ‘Wish. they’d introduce "em 
into civilian life: — 

“ And these breechés are worse than 


the hat. I havea sudden impression 


that I’ve ‘lost.a legging or two every 
time the ‘wind blows, and ‘feel guilty 
every time an officer looks at me. But 


the worst thing about these clothes is the 
pockets. It never occurred to me before 
that they’ve got a Chinese-puzzle beat — 
a mile. Tailors ought to help explain 
the clothes they sell by issuing a bulletin 
with each suit, telling where the different * 
things you've got to carry will fit. 

“My advice to any civilians contem- 
plating war, now or in the future, is to 
make outa neat little memorandum of 
how they’ve. been in the habit of wearing 
their -handkerchiefs, and ‘ pocketbooks, 
and knives, pencils, fountain pens, key- 
rings, watches, cigars, and cigarettes and 
similar sundries.. They ought to put the 
momoranda: away in_ some convenient 
‘place, so that when they come back they 
can memorize it and make all the spare 
parts fit into the main design according 
to plan. It would save a lot of misspent 
energy and vocabulary. 

“T’ve been pulling out my pocketbook 
every time I wanted a cigarette today, 
and my, cigarette case every time I 
wanted my pocketbook, and I haven't the 
slightest idea where my knife is. When- 
ever I reach for a handkerchief, what- 


- ever loose change I’ve got comes out ° 


with it.” 
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The Dry Rot of Society 
Showing How a World Made Safe for Democracy Must Now Be Made 
Not Less Safe for Morality ages 


O Victory has ushered jn another 
war over the fresh sod of the late 
war, the war of our best society 
against the drunkard. 

Society has had its ffl of excitement, 
bloodletting and the ecstasy of conquest, 
and now we are prepared for the reaction 
into a dry, sober world of the prohibitory 
virtues. : 

If thought, as the inspiration of man, 
did arise from the indigestion of. an over- 
eating ape—as one evolutionist states— 
conscience developed as an afterthought 
along the same lines of our somatic ex- 
perience. Abstinence follows excess; the 
Puritan follows the debauchée. So glutted 
modernity is summoned to a state of 
stark self-consciousness amidst the 
wreckage of its exploded world, the sore 
self. full of index fingers 
which “ardent spirits,” so called in 
Colonial days, seemed especially designed 
to enable man to escape. 

A Roman moralist wrote in the ancient 
De Tranquillilate that “ The inventor of 
wine is called Liber because he frees the 
soul from care, releases it from slavery, 
quickens it, and makes it bolder for all 
undertakings.” And to relieve the social 
tension in Rome that was caused by the 
Imperial City’s d¢xcess of laws, Seneca 
recommended an occasional drunkenness 
for the lawmakers as well as for the 
citizens. We Americans are the inheri- 
tors of the Roman genius for law and or- 
der, and the ruling majority possess the 
temperament of Caesar's wife. But the 





Roman moralists provided the Saturnalia ' 


as a kind of official spree for the over- 
burdened caryatides of Home and State, 


which may account for the lasting sound- 


ness of the Roman virtues. 

In fact, all the ancient sages and rulers 
. have recognized and provided for the or- 
giastic instinct in human nature in some 
form or otherr Savage, primi and 
mediaeval authorities have all builded 
their worlds on order—with man’s right 
to an occasional disorder. The classic 
. orgies of pagan forests, the Greek Orgeia 
and. Roman Saturnalia and Christian 
Agapae, and the Fasching of the Middle 
Ages were all cunningly devised to 
purify society by means of an occasional 
spell of license. The autocrats of the 
past fancied that it made better subjects, 
workers, slaves, matrons, or Christians, 
to allow a complete change of conduct 
now and then, and they adroitly steadied 
their masses for their daily bondage with 
a play in the forbidden fields, at ap- 
pointed seasons. 

A holy day for the unholiness of the 
people was the wise policy pursued by the 
ancient ecclesiastics and sovereigns, who 
regulated life on the belief that restraint 
strengthens but relaxation sweetens the 
nature of human beings. Thus to every 
one was given his Day. The slaves were 
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allowed to act as masters, the priests 
were allowed to blaspheme their Most 
High, the poor were allowed-the luxuries 


'_ of the rich, the women were allowed their 


of the orgy’s function to purify and pre- 
serve the stability of society. Well, we 
moderns have lost the rationale and right 
to the orgy since the Reformation; but 
we have evolved the cerebral orgies, dis- 
tinctive of modern life, some of which 
Freud and his school have popularized as 
the ingrowing dream. 

Society is about to enter a new phase 
of social expérimentation with human 
nature in a nation of teetotallers, be- 
neath the Stars and Stripes. It is a 
logical outcome of the late war in its in- 
fluence upon the American psychology. 
Our war with Germany stopped in a 
shock of peace just when we had tasted 
blood and got up-.our steam for the 
knock-out blow that never came. We are 
an adaptive, utilitarian people and were 
bound to find some use for all this sud- 


‘den threatened waste on our hands—of 


The strongest point in favor of the Fed- 
eral law of prohibition is that it will give 


an opportunity to the great war bureau- 


a providential means of solying the labor 
problem which looms upon the horizon as 
one of the embarrassing results of the 


The Bovine Spree fs Called an “ Apple. Drunk.” 


.was a magnificent inspiration of the 


lawmakers to substitute anti-saloonism 
for anti-Germanism and to transform the 
man hunt for the spy and the unnatural- 
ized citizen into a man hunt for the 
drunkard as the most dangerous alien in 
the new rule of peace. 

The drunkard must go. It is an-edict 
given in the grand manner of the Rus- 


premature peace. Prohibition will re- 
quire a vast army of revenue ‘officers, 
police and spies to enforce the law, thus 
providing employment for far more mill- 
ions of people than are to be disemployed 
by the nation-wide edict. 

In some Southern States where prohibi- 
tion is already being enforced it is said 
that there is no longer any labor prob- 
lem. It has caused a migration of the 
negroes to the North, and for the su- 
perior race, down there, it has supplied 


many new industries and sinecure desks. - 


West Virginia is overrun with deputies 
endowed with an extraordinary power of 
seatth and seizure; and Tennessee has 
devised extensive offices of “ State ran- 
gers” and “liquor deputies ” whose sole 
business is that of watchful waiting for 
an infringement of the law. Without a 
doubt, prohibition is the essential step at 
this critical stage of our progress when 
society does not know whether it is crawl- 
ing forward or backward, but is un- 
pleasantly conscious of a redness, some- 
where, which the optimists call a blush 
and the pessimists call Bolshevism 

So the teetotaller becomes the new 
model for the reconstructionists of the 
dissipated old world. The teetotaller em- 
bodies the popular virtue ‘of renunciation. 


_ Everybody glorifies a renouncer, instinct- 
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ively péreeiving in the renouncement of 
the other fellow—whether of wine, wo- 
men, his money or his life—a sweet mak- 
ing of room, a delicate compliment to the 
neighbor or the coming generation, a 
beau geste of surrender of a right for a 
duty—the quality that is preservative of 
the species in peace times and in war 
makes conscription unnecessary. Natu- 
rally, we, as traditional Puritans, love the 
renouncer of life, and in this divine mo- 
ment of our thanksgiving for the accom- 
plishment of our boys over there we will 
express it by a national deification of the 
teetotaller. 

The teetotaller has never been accused 
of a bloodless -pacifism even by the most 
abject or riotous of topers. The teeto- 
taller is always ready for a fight, and 
has the angels backing him with all their, 
flashing swords. Carrie Nation hacked 
her way through the saloons with her lit- 
tle axe as one of the great builders of the 
nation, some day to be immortalized in 
the American Hall of Fame, which re- 
fused a place to Edgar Allan Poe because 
he was a drunkard. And Billy Sunday, 
the Saint Vitus of Morality, what a 
man'y muscle he has for the D. T.’s of 
the world, and a rhetoric that bombards 
the masses into his brand of religion. 

In the new social order, to discover, to 
expose, and to catch the drunkard will 
soon become our patriotic duty as well as . 
the fashionable hobby of both the sheep 
and the goats. “Moonshiner” wil] be 
the cliché of conversation, exploited like 
“ pro-German ” by the moral sensational- 
ists, eager for suspects. The recluse or 
the aristocrat who indulges in too much 
privacy of life will be liable to the ugly 
suspicion and rumors of a secret still; 
and only the frankest exposure of one’s 
home life and daily habits will be able to 
satisfy the new sleuths of democratized 
domesticity. Conceivably, one might be 
made to disp!ay a medical voucher of a 
household’s abstinence from alcohol in the 
doorway of the home, replacing the Food 
Administration’s recent vouchers of a cit- 
izen’s abstinence in another regard. 

Openness in the home life and steadi- 
ness on the streets will become the 
standard of conduct, propriety, and 
Amerieanization. The man who zigzags 
in his walk may receive the summary 
justice of the mob that was so well prac- 
ticed on the blond beasts of our recent 


“> (Continued on Page 14) 
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How to increase Your’ 


Author of This Article Tells How He Acquired a Wilt Pier 
that Helps Him Earn Between $50,000 and $70,000 a Year 


OUR YEARS ago a man offered mie 
: F a wonderful bargain. He was hard 
up for. money and wanted to sell 
me some shares in a young, growing com- 
pany for $1,000. Based on the earnings 
of the Company the steck offered me was 
easily worth $5,000—in fact, the man who 
finally bought the shares sold them again 
in five months ai a profit. of $4,300. - 
The reason I didn’t buy the shares was 
‘that I could-no more raise a thousand 
dollars than I could hop, skip, and jump 
across the Atlantic Ocean.-.A thousand 
-dollars! And my income only. twenty- 
five a week. 
The second chapter in my life began a 


few months later, when another opportn- © 
invest-. 


nity came to me. It required 


-ment of $20,000 during the first year. I 


raised the money easily, paid back every 


penny I borrowed; and had $30,000 left 
at the end of the first year! To date, in 

. Jess than four years, my business has paid 
me a clear profit of -over{$200,000 and is 
now earning between $50,000 and $70,000 

a year. Yet for twelve years before, the 
company had been losing money every year! 
The natural question for my reader to 


ask is, “How could you borrow $20,000 to 


invest in a business which had previously 
been a failure, after being unable to bor- 
row $1,000 for an investment that seemed 
secure?” It is a fair question. And the 
answer can be given in two little words— 
WILL POWER. 

- When the first proposition came to me 
I passed it by simply because I didn’t have 


the money and couldn’t torrow it. I went. - 
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from one friend 
to the next and 
all turned me 
down. Several 
refused to talk 
business with me 
at all. They all 
liked me person- 
ally, and they 


asked about the ~ 


kiddies, but when 
it came to money 
matters I hadn’t 
a chance. I was 
scared stiff every 
time | talked to 
one of them. I 
pleaded with 
them, almost 
begged them. 
But 


had their ‘‘money . 


all tied up in oth- 
er investments.” 


It was an old ex- . 
cuse, but F ac- 


cepted it meekly. 
I called it hard 
luck. But I know. 
today that it was 
nothing in the 
world except my 


J lackof Will Power 


or.rather my weak Will Power, which 
kept me from getting what I warited. 


When I heard that the man-sold them. . 
shares at a profit of $4,300, it seemed - 


that my sorrow could not be greater. 
That profit was. just about what my- 


salary.amounted to for four years! But 


instead of grieving over my “hard luck, 
I decided to find out why I was so easily 
beaten in everything I tried to accom- 
plish. It must be that there was some- 


thing vital that made the difference be- - 


tween success and failure. It. wasn’t 
lack of education, for many illiterate 
men become wealthy. What was this 
vital iN eni What was-this* one thing 

which successful meén had and which I 
did not have? 


I began to read books about psychology 


and mental power. But everything I read’. _-striving 


was too general. There was nothing 
Gefigite nothing that told me what to do. 


After. several months of: discouraging — 
--effort, I finally encountered a book-called 


“Power of Will,” by Prof. Frank Channing 


“Haddock. The very title came to me asa 


shock. When’! began to-read the book I 
realized that will 
spark—a thing that Pri lacked. -And here 
in this book were the very rules, lessons 
and exercises through which anyone could 

their will power. Eagerly I read 
page after page; including such articles as 
The Law of Great Thinking; How to De- 
velop Analytical Power; How to Concea- 


trate Perfectly; How to Guard Against - 


Errors in Thought; How to Develop Fear- 
lessness; How to Acquire a Dominating 
Personality. 

fis hour adter -I- opentd the: book: my 
sluggish will power was beginning . to 
awaken. ‘There was a new light in my 
eye,.a new spring in my step, a new de- 
termination in my soul. I began to see, 
in my past, the many mistakes I “had 
made, and I made up my mind I would 
never make them again. 

I practiced some of the simple exercises. 
They were more fascinating than any 
game of cards or any sport. 

Then -came an opportunity to acquire 
the business which had lost money for 
twelve years, and which I turned into a 
$50,000 a year money maker. Instead of 


- cringing before the moneyed people, I won 


them over by my. sheer force of will. I 


would not be denied. 


I am convinced that.most men have 
within themselves most essential qualities 
of success but many lack strong wills. 
Any man who doubts that statement 
need only analyze the successful men he 
knows. . Without a strong will education, 
money and opportunities count little. 

I earnestly recommend Prof: Haddock’s 
great work, “Power of Will,” to those 
who feel that success is just out of reach— 
to those who lack that something which 
they cannot define, yet which holds them 
down to the grind of a small salary. 

Never before have business men and 
women needed this help so badly as in 
these trying times. Hundreds of real and 
imaginary . obstacles confront. us. every 


“day, and only those’ who are masters of 


power was the .vital - 


Tas aitboniaad to vey thal tas senier 


for five days may do so without 
any money in advance. If 
you do not feel that your will power may 
be increased, and if after a week's read- 


‘restate oot silewe Which noaneea = 
afford to deny himself. 


"who cares to examine “Power of Will” -. 
after one hour 


ing you-do not feel that this great book — 


cpp bees Secnity oN nection ean: ia 


return it and you will owe nothing.. 


Otherwise send only $3, the small sum - 
asked. 


Some few doubters will scoff at the idea 
of will power 


wealth posit 
‘or, but the great mass of intelli- 
gent men and women will at least investi- 


gate for themselves by sending for the 


beok at the publisher’s risk. - 1 am sure 
that any book that has done for me—and 
for thousands of others—what “Power of 
Will” has: done—is well worth investigat- 
ing. It is interesting to note that among 
the 250,000 owners of “Power of Will’ 
are such ent men as Supreme 


promin ‘ 
Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, 


Ue ae bsaeee ha ella 


‘woman’s equipment for success. 


As your first step in will training, I sug- 
gest immediate action in this matter be- 
fore-you. It is not even necessary - 
write a letter. Use the form below, if 
you prefer, addressing it to the Pelton 
Publishing -Company, 105-H Wilcox 
Block, Meriden, Conn., and the book 
will come by return mail. _ Over a million 
dollars has been paid for “Power of Will” 
by people who sent for. it on free examina- 
tion, Can you, in justice to yourself hesi- 
tate about sending in the coupon? Can 
you doubt, blindly, when you can see, 
without a penny deposit, this wonder- 
ar. may help increase’ your will 


~The cost of paper, , printing ‘and binding 
has almost doub during the past three 
in spite of which “Power of Will” 
arabe been increased iti price. The 
publisher feels that so great a work should 
be kept as low-priced as possible, but in 
view of the enormous increase in the cost 
of every manufacturing item, the present 
edition will be the last sold at the present 
price. I urge you to send in the coupon 
now. 
BEEBE BEB EERE ee See 
PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
105-H Wileex Block, Meriden, Conn. 

‘I will examine a copy of “Power of Will” at 
— I agree to remit $3 or remail book in 

ays. 
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Art at Home and. Abroad . 
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“The Football Game,” by Spencer Pryse, Whose Lithographs Are Now on View at 


the Ehrich 


NDUSTRIAL art as it is taught in 

- twenty-six art schools and trade 
schools in New York City is the 

‘ subject of an exhibition at the 
gallery of the Art Alliance of America. 
The graphic arts, fashions, textile de- 
signs, metal, glass, modeling, interior 
decoration, stage craft and toys are the 
subdivisions of the exhibition, and much 
of the work shows invention, good taste, 
and a certain degree of skill. It shows 
that the cleverness and intelligence of 
the student may be counted upon in the 
effort to train American designers to 


éompete with those of European coun--’ 


tries. But it also shows that still we 
are very far from being in a position 
to contemplate such competition without 
the greatest foreboding. : 

The catalogue of the exhibition con- 
tains a number of instructive statements 
including the very unfortunate fact that 
New York, “the largest city in the 
United States, with a population of about. 
six million people, of whom more than 
ene million are of school age, has no ade- 
quate, well equipped free school to train 
craftsmen and designers.” The New 
York Evening Industrial Art School, 
which is part of the public school system, 
is conducted in a building used during the 
day as an elementary school and: has 
“absolutely no equipment for art work.” 
This school and the Cooper Union Eve- 
ning Art School for Men accept as pu- 
pils “only those employed during the 
‘ day in industries in which art plays a 

_ part; the students are, therefore, serious, 
and the work very professional.” 

Miss Florence Levy, who writes the 
introduction te the catalogue, reports 


Galleries. 


that investigation has shown the best 
equipped of the schools and classes to be 
the Department of Fine and Applied 
Art of Pratt Institute, and the Art De- 
partment of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The New York School of 


.Applied Design for Women is the only 


one that has its own separate building 
erected for its specific purposes. . “ Some 


* of the other schools and classes are labor- 
ing under great difficulties, using re- , 


modeled stables, attics, and lofts.of pub- 
lic buildings.” Further on, Miss Levy 
refers to the investigation of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York City 
as to the furniture industry of the city, 
which is the third greatest furniture 
manufacturing city in the United States, 
and has an enviable record. for the 
quality of its product. The quality re- 
sults primarily from excellence of de- 
sign and workmanship and from careful 
selection of woods. The artist is an in- 
dispensable factor in the industry. And 
he has come from Italy, Germany, Hun- 
gary, France, and Sweden, especially 
from Italy, and almost never from our 
own schools. The reason is simple. The 
industry cannot afford to employ men 
who are not trained to the highést point. 
This industry is only one of many 
similar examples that lead naturally to 
Miss Levy’s modest conclusion that “a 
well-developed system of industyial art 
education with city, State and Federal 
support is greatly needed at the present 
time,” and “would enable American 
‘manufactures to hold a foremost place in 
the world’s commerce.” a: 
Already, as those interested in this 
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Reconstruction of Commercial Design 


most interesting of subjects know well, 
organizations, committees, and  indi- 
viduals are applying themselves to the 
solution of a problem too long post- 
poned. The museums and the manufac- 
turers are slowly moving «toward one 
another in a spirit of co-operation. The 
schools are doing their best under exist- 
ing conditions. But conditions are not 
yet favorable for any best to be as good 
as it should be ini the face of our com- 
pelling need. ; 

It is worth while to glamce at the. 
efforts of France, the nation of arts, to 
defend her industries from competition - 
by training an army of industria] artists 
at home and restoring her eighteenth 
century prestige in this field. In 1916 
and 1917, while the war was still raging, 
the dauntless Central Technical Commit- 
tee of the Applied Arts, pursued investi- 
gations in all the regions of industry to 
obtain information concerning conditions 
and suggestions for improvement. 

A questionnaire was sent out to find 
out from regional committees what in- 
dustries in the different regions espe- 
cially suffered from enemy competition, 
what were the causes of suecess on the 
part of the enemy, what measures could 
be taken in the future to prevent a rep- 
etition of such triumphs, and what for- 
eign markets were open to the artistic 
industries. s- . 

The Committee of Toulouse responded 
with such a clear analysis of the situa- 


- tion and with such a courageous facing 


of the facts that even a mere outline of 
its report will be illuminating. 

“ Let us sét aside,” the comnuittee says, 
“ personal controversies over the quality 
of the Austro-German product, which in 
many cases would sustain an impartial 
examination; over the choice of forms 
which frequently, one cannot deny, is 
very happily in accord with the destina- 
tion of the objects manufactured; over 
the adaptation to the taste of the pur- 
chasers which seems to be the dominant 
preoccupation of the enemy manufac- 
turer; over the net cost, which always is 
very favorable, as Germany seldom is 
tributary to any foreign country in its 


. Taw material; and in-order not to stray 


into individual judgments or spill over 
into Chauvinism, let.us coolly survey the 
general organization of Austria and Ger- 
many to detect the causes that impress 
themselves upon us without admitting 
discussion. There is revealed an abso- 
lutely perfected mechanism of organiza- 
tion in their national industries, and in 
the organization of their teaching gn in- 
comparable manual education, a marked 
preoccupation, with the legal recruitment 
and formation of apprentices, with the 
general education: of. young workmen 
pushed to include complementary studies 
judged essential—in design, in composi- 
tion. bookkeeping, commercial law, for- 
eign languages, &c., a particular -peda- 
gogy that makes of the cial trav- 
elers a class of skillful technicians in the 
art of selling.” 

In the organization of their social 
economy conspicuous features are “ re- 
cruitment of handicraft, always propor- 





tioned to the needs of the industry, regu- . 


lated in the minutest detail by a central 
bureau of commerce and industry; an in- 
telligent development of associations that 
bring together art, industry and com- 
mérce, societies for the aid of sick or 
aged workers, and—to sum up—an exact 
and codified conception of the rights and 
duties of the worker toward the patron 
and of the patron toward the worker.” 

These- and other practical merits of 
the German system are recognized by this 
committee, and among the sugzyestions 
for meeting them these are given: 

The reorganization of the teaching of 
design in the primary schools, directing 
it toward utilitarian ends and confiding 
it to instructors chosen for their techni- 
cal mastery. . 

The creation of privileges and advan- 
tages by which artist, artisans and work- 
men may benefit. 


The institution of a minimum wage 
for the day’s work of an art worker. 

The establishment of a degree for su- 
perior work which shall have the value 
of a uniyersity medal. 

While the conditions in this country 
are very different from the conditions 
in France, there is much in the reports 
of the regional committees that would 
apply to our problems which are diffi- 
cult.in a degree to make welcome any 
helpful suggestions whatever. 

The idealistic attitude of M. Caro 
Henri Delvaille seems, however to 
many a serious thinker the most truly 
practical of any; the one, that is, which 
will be most apt to inspire artists, and 
to create art. Art is what we want, 
whether we attach to it the tag “ indus- 
trial” or any other tag. It must first 
be art or it will be of no manner of use 
to any industry existing. Therefore, to 
get art into the schools we must first 
do something toward organizing our art- 
ists ard encouraging them to produce. 
M. Delvaille, in his articles in “The 
New France,” has urged the founding 
of artistic communities in quiet 
places away from cities. Surrounded by 
garden3, should be groups of small build- 
ings, each group dedicated to some 
branch of artistic endeavor, such as 
ceramics, tapestries, woodwork, metal 
work, &c., and in the centre of each 
group . section reserved for “ the legis- 
lature of all the arts, architecture.” 
Each guild would have its master, assist- 
ants, jccrneymen, and apprentices. 

Because the education of artists has 
been so woefully neglected in modern 
times, this sounds like a mediaeval idea 
such as stimulated William Morris in 


England to unheard-of efforts—efforts : 


that did indeed “change the face of all 
England.” But how is the plan so dif- 
ferent from the university idea in’gen- 
eral education? Art has as many 
branches_as a college curriculum, and re- 
quires leisure and a certain degree of iso- 
lation and trained masters. A‘ great 
American university dedicated to instrue- 
tion in the various forms of art would 
at least awaken the country to a knowl- 
edge of its “spiritual and artistic re- 
sources,” ignorance of which, M. Del- 
vaille says truly, is a weakness of democ- 
racies. 

Another suggestion made for France 
is that rich, intel’igent men should 
found factories devoted to the decorative 
arts, and the author’s shrewd conclusion 
is- that in-this case the further such en- 
terprises were removed from immediate 
¢ ial iderations the’more com- 
mercially rewarding they presently 
would prove to be. This suggestion also 
is applicab!e to America. 

Finally for the more inexpensive types 
of product, for which a high degree of 
technica! training is not necessary, which 
must be made for the whole people at 
prices which can be paid by the poor, M 
Delvaille turns to the children. : 

“One way of relieving the spiritual 
grossness of our industrial world,” he 
says, “ might be to bring it into contact 
with beings as yet unsullied—the chil- 
dren. With his ingenuous mind and 





_fresh imagination the child could intro- 


duce an element of the unexpected into 
an art become utterly banal. In France, 
about fifteen years ago, a man of great 
intelligence, a M. Quenioux, com- 
pletely transformed the methods of art 
education in ‘the public schools. His re- 
sults were astonishing. The whole 
genius of our race reappeared in the 
work of these French youngsters, once 
they were freed from the pedantry of 
the old methods., And-so if the porce- 
lain industry were to ask our children 
to make designs for ted china- 
ware I am sure that even the common- 


est grades of porcelain and faience * 


would soon exhibit a new vivacity and 
beauty. The charm of candor and sim- 
plicity, the freshness of inv-~tion of the 
artisans of older times, would appear 
once more in our homes. It remains for 
~> to make the effort.” 4 
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—and then the puncture with the 

delay, dirt, worry and work. 
$2.00 would have saved you all that. 
What many autoists*believed impossibie 
has been ww ptm pa Tires can be 
made puncture proof and leak proof. For 
seven years and in frond different coun- 

autoists 


tries thousands of have been 
enjoying the juxury of riding free Ske 


Kor-Ker stops siow leaks—makes tires 
non-porous. 

Kor-Ker often gives 50% more mileage. 

er tires at norma! inflation— 

mn - sidewalls. rim «cuts: 

chafed beads, etc. 

Kor-Ker reduces screcandd of blowouts 
to a minimum 

Kor-Ker saves mans dollars a seagon. 

Kor-Ker saves you the delay and bother 
of a puncture on the road. 
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“Secon to None” 
is the standard 1 
have set for my 
goods. Anything 
we send you must 
match up to this 
in your estimation 
or it will cost 
you nothing. ; 


nd. 
tee 's gn! uke Tob- 
ster freshly picked 
from the shell. 


firect from the s sea to you 


(a UT here in the middle west,” "wrote one of our good customers, “we 

meat-eaters think there is no food in the world like lobster. It's 

. . a sea-shore treat we inland folks are denied. Can't you send us 
some lobster ?”” 

I sent the lobster. And because so many people have declared my 

lobster to be the best lobster they have ever eaten, I am now giving other 

folks the opportunity to have it at home, and to try it, at my expense, 


before they buy. 

Maybe you, too, would rather have fresh lobster than prea else to eat. No 
salad quite “touches the spot” like lobster salad. And so simple to make. Just chill 
a package of Davis’ lobster in your ice-box; cut in half-inch cubes; arrange on a ‘bed 
of crisp, white lettuce; mayonnaise all over; garnish with hard-boiled egg, epee 
wish, a dash of paprika—and then—my, how good it tastes! 

For the “shore-dinner” at home; for lunch or picnic; anywhere, anytime—noth- 
ing is half so good as fresh-tasting, sea-flavored lobster. It's the handiest, most deli- 
cious food you can have in the house, and so truly distinctive! 


Yes, my lobsters come all alive from the sea. The big, fresh, juicy, whole claw 
and body pieces are prepared and packed with the real lobster flavor left in. There 
is the same difference between the ordinary kind of lobster and mine as between green- 
picked strawberries and the ripe, luscious, flavorful berries from your own garden. 

Guaranteed? I do even better than that. I send it to you free of all 
shipping charges—io try. If you are not ‘satisfied that you will want to 
order not only more lobster, but also some’ of my other sea-foods, you can 
send back what you haven't sampled, and I'll stand all the expense. 

Inland folks can't get choice salt-water fish. That's what started me in business 33 years 
ago. Today I am supplying 100,000 families with sea-food right from the ocean. And I can 
furnish you {I never sell to dealers) with lobsters sat eee ee ee ee eer 
at Gloucester. 

So now read the coupon down at the corner of this advertisement, sign and mail it, and 
I'll send you—all express charges prepaid—the b st “‘lobster feed” (as we say here at Gloucester) ‘ 
you ever put your-tooth to. Get the request started today. 

Sincerely yours, 


When we cdnd-your trial ovdor we will slo cand ons of our, “~~ 3.8 
Be hotel Cok Bee It tells how Gloucester folks Frank, 6. dans 
cook fish im the homeway. We'll send along a list of all our fish, so Founder and President 
that you can choose the sea-food you like best. Serve fish the choice Frank E. Davis Co., 
110 Central Wharf, 


kind. . Gloucester, Mase. 


DELICIOUS FOR 
Lobster Salad Lobster a la Newburg 


y Here is our plan 
at Gloucester. The: 


fishermen tie up 
their boats right 
at my “side- 


door.”’ cream 
of all sea-food is 


Fried Lobster Lobster in Timbales 
Creamed Lobster Lobster Cutlets 


. Lobster Stew Lobster Croquettes 


Plain Lobster 


7 


delivered direct Z 
frum here to 100,- ; 4 
wo families The Frank E. Davin 


throughout Amer- 7 ~ 
very ounce : 7 Frank E. 
Stet, eaten... r £h Davis Co. 


“ubs, and tae ag aii as 
pitale. Write ‘entral Wharf, 
for special 7 Gloucester, Mass. 
Hat. wan, I would like to pms 
es we delicious lobster at your 
one lye me, = 

‘am repa: one cane 
7 be vis’ Deep Sea 


7 wresh Packed 
sufficient for 1 vse" 2 peo; * 
Jatior trying a package I find I don't 
care for it, lt return the other 9 at 
expense and not owe you — 
sthorwiee Pll send you $32.75 in ten ; . 














Herewith is presented a musital ar- 
tiat’s view of German music. Mme. de 
Cisneros was promptel to write this on 
hearing Brangaena’s cry at a concert in 
New York recently. She is a mezzo- 
soprano widely known from her connec- 
tion with the Metropolitan Opera House 
and other opera houses in Europe, Dur- 
ing the war she sang frequently for Red 


T was at a symphony concert. My 

soul had responded to the eternal 
* beauty and purity of the “ Unfin- 
ished Symphony.” The world seemed 


Somme! I saw a place in “No Man’s 


Land” that for a year had not been™ 


crossed but by the dead! It was night, 
a moonless night, and thousands of tiny 
lights moved over the fantastic field. 
Strange phosphorescent spirits rushed 


The Dry Rot of Society 


“im being the victim of a false absolute 


( Ceatineed from Page 1¢) 


—_ 


furor; and the gentleman of the salon 
who gives himself away with a hiccough 
or an indecent cheer will be snubbed by 
“ everybody who is anybody with the ex- 
pert snubs so recently visited upon the 
fool or knave who mouthed of peace at 
the dinnér tahle before: the armistice was 
declared. ; 

The drunkard is characterized by_an 
exaggerated sociability which may have 
something to do with the imperative at- 
traction of the bottle to him. He finds 
society indispensable to him in his quest 
of effect and is as ready as a homeless 
dog to make friends with every stranger. 


Almost invariably he is a good mixer, a. - 


boon companion, and a clubbabie fellow, 
whose entire lack of snobbishness should 
commend him to the mercy of our de- 
mocracy, at least. The drunkard never 
sits in judgment upon his fellow-men. 
His fault is an abject one, and he. loves 
to condone “ human nature ” for its many 
failings, and seems free from all society’s 
fears of the faux pas, although a rank 
victim to the fear of loneliness, which 
drives him to seek the gregarious warmth 
of people or of booze. The drunkard is 

an idealist who wants things different 
from what they are, and he is striving in 
his way, curiously enough, to reform so- 
ciety and create a better world of men 
and_ women, living a hyperbolic, engla- 
moured life that carries out to the fullest 
extent all the-socially damned instincts 
of the human face. Thus, like the tee- 
totalier, the drunkard is: an idealist. and 
an extremist, though the resemblance 
stops there; for the drunkard drinks out 
of a profound humility of being, and the 
teetotaller speaks out of the vainglory of , 
the faultily faultless. 

- "The drunkard is also like the German 





By _ELBONORA ‘DE ‘CISNEROS. 


past me and were lost in the impene- 
trable darkness beyond, and through it 
all came a ‘moaning, & cry of pitiful 
pleading—*“ Do not forget us so soon!” — 
and the glowworms over the slimy bed 
of death flew wildly as if forced by the 
ever-increasing volume of unsatiated 
harmonies. 


© Mishkin. 
Mme. Eleonora de Cisneros. 


and pain! No longer was I “ Brangaena “ 
visualizing my “ Isoldas,” from the Ger- 
man Gadski to sweet Lillian Nordica, (1 
was her last Brangaena); from the Ital- 
jan, French, Russian, and Polish soprani 
who had sung the Irish Princess with 
me to the Austrian Matzenauer, (we 
sang the last “Tristan” that will be 
heard for many a day in Paris.) Even 
the frightful Somme vanished and | was 
listening to a superb rendition of the 
“ Prelude ” of “ Tristan und Isolde.” The 


$2495" 
fs 


that has perverted his emotion of the 
ideal. To the German the false absolute 
was Germany, and he sought her glory 
beyond the frontiers of his national ex- 
perience. But the false absolute of the 
drunkard is life, and he seeks its glory 
beyond the frontiers of his personal ex- 
perience in a divine debauch. He drinks 
to escape his own confines. He drinks 
with a.mystic hankering that makes his 
toast like an unutterable prayer that he 
may feel one with the gods for one glo- 
rious moment of their sun-soaked eter- 
nity.. He drinks to-escape himself and 
the sober, stone-eyed world’ which has 
hitched all his little stars to a treadmill, 
@ petticoat, or a plow. The drunkard 
could give to society profound reasons 
and excuses for drinking, if only he were 
gifted with the language of. other-world- 
ness. It is the tragedy of the drunkard 
that he is too full for utterance, even 
when sober. 

Do the gods drink? The Greeks fan- 
cied ‘so, and peop'ed Olympus with a 
comely crew of high-livers, the memory 
of whose ambrosial feasts haunts our 
prohibited spirits for all time. The 
drunkard is assailed with this memory in 


most humble of mortals, he seeks to 
climb out of his dull cled on a borrowed 


makes an old souse of mother earth!) 
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No German Music---Lest. We Forget 


first Wagner music I had heard since 
1916, 

Around me were hundreds of Ameri- 
cans—I presume they were Americans, 
There is a certain Dr. Max Winter, who 
says that there are 800,000 Germans in 
New York City who want German music! 
But you men and women whe listened to 
that music, if you have a drop of allied 


, bleod in your veins, how could you ap- 


plaud it? To meé it was as full of 
tragedy as the “Marche Funebre” of 
Chopin, and I would as soon have ap- 
plauded as I would have laughed at a 
procession of the weeping, violated 
women-children of France and Belgium! 

Wagner’s music is a consolation to 
German ears. I myself, an American, 


German, a neutral; or a pacifist! 
The time is not yet ripe for the Ger- 


pily, even be it with one leg or one arm! 
Our blind time to smile with sightless 
eyes! Then, too, may the flowers bloom 
over ther trenches that the Germans glori- 
fied with the names of Wagner’s heroes 
—Wotan! Siegfried! Until then, let them 
wait—lest we forget! 


“Fat German Children” 


E plumpness and sturdiness of the ae aes et aeney one bene 
German children have been mentioned of huskies! ” 2 


by - American visitors to the Rhine 


. country. Private Walter Phillips of the 


165th Infantry recently sent home a 
picture of the little daughter of his Ger- 
man host, an army officer. Last week a 
letter from a woman who is with the 
American Red Cross at Toul contained 
the following: 

“I have been to Luxemburg and Ger- © 
many since } wrote to you—to Metz, 
through devastated Pont & Mousson, and 
from there into lovely green Luxemburg. 

“The country is beantiful fronr Lux- 
emburg to Treves, up the Moselle Valley, 
and the villages so clean, and the chil- 
dren so numerous and so fat. Not one 
single little pale-faced child did we see. 
1 wanted to stick my tongue out at every 
one. I saw. 

“ And the men and women in Trevex 
all looked so well fed, and the city so 
prosperous. Of course the statistics say 
the children are underfed and the death 


Three-Year-Old Daughter of a German 


Liewtenant at Remagen-on-the-Rhine. 
Photograph from a Private in 
the 165th Infantry. 


and creates a little moonshiner out of 
nearly everything that grows. The 
drunkard can extract his fatal beverage 
from white blossoms or. black peat; and 
the fruits of the orchard, the berries, the 
woods, the reeling fields of grain, .all 
offer their wide-open bar of Bacchus to 
him in sunny defiance of every law that 
society can enact. Yes, nature must 
shoulder some of the guilt of the drunk- 
ard, for she is a universal distillery for- 
ever brewing her inexorable essence of 
delight and hurt for man and beast and 
has protected her immoral traffic by 


perpetuating in all that lives the appe- 


virtues against the dangers and follies of 
excess. 

Wine, poetry, and virtue! Surely a lit- 
tle of each is good, though a great deal 


«May carry the imbiber to the padded 


walls or moral crusades of society. Vir- 
tue as a savor to the spirit acts as a 
preservative of tone and-color, like alco- 
hol, but an excess of virtue corrupts and 
destroys like the vice of dipsomania. 
Even self-sacrifice, the supreme virtue 
in our morality of war or peace today, 
carried to excess becomes a statutory 
offense, suicide. 
(Copyright, 1919, by Marian Cox.) 





tite for the intoxications of life. 
Man has been defined as the only ani- 


.mal who makes love at all seasons and 


who drinks when he is not thirsty. The 
remark of some wily Puritap who would 
glorify the inferior anima} im his desire 
to degrade the human. For all through 
the animal creation we can discover the 
same old intoxication impulse, subject 
only to the control or cultivation of the 
creature’s will. Naturalists relate that 
insects are frequently intoxicated by in- 
dulgence in overripe fruit juices; -ele- 
phants and dogs, and even that paragon 
of domesticity, the barnyard hen, have 
been found to possess a natural alcoholic 
taste capable of an abnormal. develop- 
ment. And the gentle cow—the Madon- 
na of mammals!—succumbs to tempta- 
tion in the windfall season, when the 
ground is spread for her feast of the 
fatal apple. The bovine spree is called 
“an apple drunk” by farmers, and the 
agricultura’ colleges give instructions on 
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how to treat and cure the fallen creature 
at this time in order to keep her milk 
pure rather than her morals. 

_ Can virtue intoxicate? 

If so, the patriautocrats of prohibition 
and democracy should be made to-realize 
the fact and to incorporate it in a law - 
for the regulation and control of the 
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man and woman seeme 


spellbound. I have rarely in my 
life seen such complete absorp- 


1 sat in silent, 


by 
What 0 tienes: 
’ dous power to wield over other 


before 


ery person within my 


drinking in the 


the left. Then I looked 


realizing that I 


HAT I saw as I looked around 


Ww: 
glance along the rows of people sitting to 


my right. 
I peered to 


back of me. Ev 
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y OumMs are receding — 
t must be Pyorrhea! 


‘‘For several months my 
gums have been so tender. 
Now they seem to be-shrink- 
ing. What does it mean?’’ 


HESE are typical pyorrhea symptoms that should have immediate corrective treat- — 
ment. Pyorrhea starts with tender, bleeding gums. If allowed to go on unchecked, 
the gums become congested and inflamed. Then the gum tissues waste—the gums 

begin to recede. The root structure of the teeth is exposed. Points of infection develop 
underneath the margin of the gums. —— the peridental, or supporting membrane of 
the teeth, is destroyed. 


The teeth loosen and eventually fall out or must be extracted. 


Pyorrhea should not be allowed to run its nis eat seriously impair your bodily health. 
Its progress must be effectually checked. - 


Aas safeguard exainst Pyorrhea’s start; as an effective check in its incipient stages; as 
a home treatment which dentists welcome in co-gperation with their skill—use Fyarthodkle 
Powder. 


Pyorrhocide-Powder remeves the mucoid deposits and daily accretions 
before they become tartar formations, which are usually the initial cause 
of pyorrhea... It soothes and heals, tends to check infection, aids in restor- 
ing normal circulation and tone to the gum tissues. It cleans and polishes 
the teeth. 


Thousands of dentists use and endorse Pyorrhocide Powder because its 
merits have been scientifically tested. : 


For nine years the Pyorrhocide Clinic (devated exclusively to pyorrhea 
treatment, and oral Prophylaxis) made exhaustive experiments with 
Pyorrhocide Powder. The results of this research and analysis have proved 
to the dental profession its value. in the treatment and prevention of 
pyorrhea. Its superiority for general use as a dentifrice has also been 
thoroughly demonstrated by thousands of users. 


All leading druggists and dental supply houses sell Pyorrhocide Pow- 
der. It-is economical because a dollar package contains a sufficient quan- 
tity for six months’ use—twice daily. 


Pyorrhocide Powder, with our educational booklet on es 
causes, effects, treatment, and prevention of pyorrhea. 


The Dentinol & Pyorrhocide Company, Inc. : 
Dept. H, 1480 Broadway, New York City. . 





